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The Pennsylvania Germans 
A STUDY IN STABILITY 


Who are the Pennsylvania Germans? 


Perhaps you have met the group of Americans we are 
studying in the pages of current journals under the popular 
designation ‘the Pennsylvania Dutch”. Your school textbooks 
may have called them Palatines. Perchance you have heard 
of them classified as the ‘Plain People” or in a more restricted 
sense as the Amish, Dunkards or Mennonites. It is possible 
that you may have heard the terms Moravian, Schwenkfelder, 
French Huguenots or the deprecating term ‘Dumb Dutch” ap- 
plied to the descendants of continental Europeans whose fore- 
bears came to the interior counties of Pennsylvania long before 
there were any blueprints for the trackless reaches of William 
Penn's Woods. 


None of the aforementioned terms is fully correct or wholly 
wrong. The term ‘Dutch’ was applied to them during colonial 
times by such eminent persons as Benjamin Franklin and some 
of the deputy-governors of the province. The word Deutsch 
originally meant ‘the folk” of the Rhine area. When an immi- 
grant to Pennsylvania explained his own origin to English 
Quakers he naturally said "Ich bin Deutsch”, a phrase which 
English-speaking persons promptly interpreted “I am Dutch”. 
No effort was made to distinguish between the word Dutch as 
applied to the Netherlands and the word Deutsch as applied 
to Germans of the Rhine area. 


Even today there are many ill-informed persons who ex- 
plain their origins in terms of Niederlandish, offering to produce 
documentary evidence that their immigrant forebears embarked 
from the port of Rotterdam to come to America. They forget 
that Rotterdam was merely one stage of a journey which led 
from south German states northward along the Rhine to Rot- 
terdam on the sea. In the great majority of such claims it will 
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be found that research has not extended far enough. Others 
try to account for the peculiar dialect which still persists in 
southeastern Pennsylvania by calling it Platt-deutsch. Here 
again we have evidence that a little knowledge is a dangerous 
thing, for such explainers are too quick to assume that the word 
Palatinate bears some relation to the somewhat similar word 
Platt. Actually the two words connote different sections of 
continental Europe. Platt-deutsch is the low Germanic tongue 
of the lowlands east of the Rhine, while Palatinate is the angli- 
cized form of the German word Pfalz, the name of a German 
state which is much nearer to Switzerland than it is to the Low 
Countries. 


The unkind term ‘Dumb Dutch" was applied to the immi- 
grants by their English-speaking neighbors who found the new- 
comers inarticulate in the language to which Quakers, Scotch- 
Irish, Welsh and other neighbors of the immigrant Germans 
on the Pennsylvania frontier were born and bred. Even though 
these non-English settlers learned to discourse in English after 
a time, they were ill at ease in conversation in their adopted 
tongue. Rather than indulge in sharp interchanges of wit in 
conversation with their neighbors they held their tongues and 
were dumb. The American colloquiallism ‘dumb’ meaning 
stupid, is a word which crept into English speech in this country 
only and, significantly, it is derived from the Pennsylvania Ger- 
man dialect word ‘‘dumm", meaning doltish or stupid. In the 
light of this reasoning the question arises, ‘who really was 
dumb” in the sense that the word is applied to these people 
today — those who spoke two languages and added a word 
to their adopted tongue, or those who knew no language other 
than the one in which they scoffed? 


The use of the names of religious sects such as Amish, 
Moravians and others, to characterize a whole people of diverse 
religious loyaltiies, commits the error of substituting a small 
part for the whole. The term ‘Plain Sects’’ encompasses sev- 
eral religious groups under one designation, but ignores the 
90 to 95 percent of the group which are not members of these 


sects. 


we 
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The term Palatines comes nearer to correct usage, but 
again it is too restricted in its meaning. The Palatinate was 
merely one of the many parts of Continental Europe from 
which these people come. True, the great majority would be 
included under this term but Moravians, from Bohemia, 
schwenkfelders from Silesia, Huguenots exiled from French 
Alsace, Mennonites from Swiss Cantons and Dutchmen from 
Friesland, were not Palatines and they must be counted as 
parts of this ethnic group in Pennsylvania. 


We must still consider the validity of the term we ourselves 
have used in designating these people. For nearly a century 
scholars have shown a distinct preference for the term Pennsyl- 
vania Germans. Serious publications, with very few excep- 
tions, use this term. We have the venerable Pennsylvania 
German Society, the pre-Revolutionary German Society of 
Pennsylvania and the younger groups, the Pennsylvania Ger- 
man Folklore Society and the Institute for Pennsylvania Ger- 
man Studies. There is no Pennsylvania Dutch Society, nor 
has any effort ever been made to found one by that name. 
Certainly the one common denominator into which all of these 
divergent groups can be resolved is the German language. 
The word has no political significance, for there was no Ger- 
many when the progenitors of these people left their home- 
lands. Most of them left the German-speaking states of Europe 
a generation before the German-speaking George of Hanover 
came to England to become the founder of the present dynasty 
of English kings. Only the most ignorant or blinded American 
would entertain the notion for one moment that the Pennsyl- 
vania Germans have any preference for the political Germany 
of today, representing as it does, the crystallization of all of 
the horrors from which their ancestors fled two and a half cen- 
turies ago. 


Yes, we have used the term Pennsylvania German, but 
we are not quite satisfied. It, too, falls short of providing an 
all embracing designation. Among the group we are studying 
there are many who no longer speak the dialect or know their 
origins. Intermarriage, Anglicizatton of names, the fusion of 
cultures and the dispersal of families, all have helped to erase 


many of the identifications by which they may be distinguished 
from their fellow Americans. In some quarters there is a tend- 
ency to use the word by which they speak of themselves in the 
dialect '‘Pennsylvanisch”, but this term too must be discarded 
in presenting them to their fellow Americans who know no 
dialect. 


We have chosen the term Pennsylvania German, not be- 
cause it is wholly correct, but for want of a better one. 


When did the Pennsylvania Germans come to America? 


The first group of Germans emigrated from Europe in 1683, 
one year atter William Penn founded his colony in the New 
World. Under the leadership of Francis Daniel Pastorius a 
group of German and Dutch Mennonites arrived at Philadel- 
phia on board the ship “Concord”, October 6, 1683. The sec- 
tion of Philadelphia which now forms Germantown was pur- 
chased from William Penn's agenis in Holland before the 
“Concord” set out upon its long journey. Until the lands could 
be cleared and houses built the newcomers lived in caves 
along the Delaware river and in hastily improvised shelters. 


Many of these settlers were weavers by trade. Within a 
few years after their setilement in Germantown they estab- 
lished a flourishing trade in textile weaving. Horticulture was 
unknown in England before 1688, when William of Orange 
came to the throne of England and brought with him some 
fellow Hollanders to introduce gardening into Great Britain. 
Therefore the early English settlers in America knew little or 
nothing of horticulture until the German settlers began to sup- 
ply the young city of Philadelphia with produce from the gar- 
dens which surrounded their homes. 


In 1690 William Rittenhouse buiit the first successful paper 
mill in the American colonies on a branch of the Wissahickon 
Creek in Germantown. In 1688 the German and Dutch settlers 
joined in the first formal protest against negro slavery when 
Pastorius and three brothers named Op-den-Graeff presented 
a petition on this subject to the yearly Meeting of the Quakers. 
This protest was 175 years earlier than the Emancipation Pro- 
clamation. 


The small group of German settlers who came in the 
“Concord” were the vanguard of a great host of immigrants 
from war-ridden and bigotry-blighted Europe. William Penn's 
invitation to the New World brought a new ray of hope to the 
hapless victims of religious persecutions and econmic disas- 
ters which had been visited upon the pecple of the Rhine area 
for almost a century. Like an index finger the Rhine pointed 
northward to Rotterdam, the port from which ships sailed to 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. From the Neckar Valley, Heidel- 
berg and the Saarpfalz they came, abandoning their desolate 
homes, their faces aglow with the courage that springs from 
anticipation of better things to come. From the Swiss canions 
bearded men, stern patriarchs who had suffered indescribable 
tortures because of their religious beliefs, set out for Pennsyl- 
vania. They brought with them their women-folk who wore 
then, as they do now, the little white prayer-cap as their badge 
of faith. 


From Brunswick, Alsace and Lorraine came the rugged 
individualists, Huguenots, who had been evicied from France 
as a result of the Edict of Nantes, 1685. They had found tem- 
porary sanctuary in the German states until the grimy hand 
of intolerance had reached with bloody fingers into the Rhine- 
land. Now they had heard William Penn beckon them to Penn- 
sylvania. For had not Penn “eyed the Lord” and found in 
His glance approval of the ‘Holy Experiment” in religious free- 
dom? 


From Wuerttemberg and Bavaria, from the Hesses, An- 
spach and Bayreuth they came. From Silesia, the fertile west- 
ern rim of Austria, came disciples of Caspar Schwenkfeld; from 
Herrnhut, Bohemia and Moravia came those who had been 
touched by the ashes of the martyred John Huss, the Unitas 
Fratum or Moravian Brothers. 


At first the stream of German immigrants was only a 
trickle, but by 1727 the newcomers were arriving in such great 
numbers that the English colonists in Pennsylvania were dis- 
turbed to see the steady flow of non-English settlers pouring 
through the port of Philadelphia. In order to hold this move- 
ment in check the provincial assembly passed a law in 1727 


requiring that all “Palatines’’ be required to take an Oath of 
Allegiance to the British Crown. 


History provides many paradoxes. The law of 1727 is one 
of them, for the very act which was designed to single out one 
group of immigrants for special attention has conferred a great 
boon upon the descendants of these immigrants because we 
today have complete lists of the German immigrants after 1727, 
a source of genealogical information not available to any other 
American colonial groups. 


Other efforts were made to prevent Pennsylvania from 
becoming a German colony. English ship masters routed 
their passengers to other colonies, to New York and to St. 
Mary's in Maryland; but, as soon as the German immigrants 
landed they asked how to get to Pennsylvania and they did 
not rest until they trudged northward from the Chesapeake 
into York and Adams Counties, Pennsylvania, or cut across 
New Jersey from New York to find new homes in Bucks and 
Northampton Counties along the Delaware River. 


Their settlement in Berks, Lebanon, Schuylkill and Dau- 
phin began when large groups of Palatine families journeyed 
from the Schoharie Valley in New York Province in answer 
to an invitation from Pennsylvania. These groups had been 
transported to America under the auspices of the British Board 
of Trade, in order that they might engage in the manufacture 
of naval stores along the Hudson River. When this venture 
failed, thousands of these people were forced to shift for them- 
selves. In 1723 their leaders found their Canaan in the fertile 
valleys of the Swatara and Tulpehocken, then deep in Penn's 
Woods. 


For a period extending from 1740 to the outbreak of the 
European, Seven Years’ War in 1756, the influx of Germans 
into Pennsylvania assumed the proportions of a mass migra- 
tion. More than thirty thousand male adults took the Oath of 
Allegiance. In 1751 sixteen vessels brought 4,134 persons to 
the port of Philadelphia; in the peak year of 1749 there were 
more than six thousand new arrivals. 


Because there was no census until the year 1790 we must 
depend upon estimates of the popuiation of colonial Pennsyl- 
vania made by contemporaries. In 1740 George Thomas, 
deputy-governor of the province, stated that three-fifths of the 
people of Pennsylvania were Germans. This statement must 
be viewed with caution, however, for Thomas used it in the 
text of a message to the Assembly in which he was pleading 
a cause. In 1765 Benjamin Franklin told the British Parliament 
that one-third of the people of Pennsylvania were Germans. 
Again, we must bear in mind that we do not know what 
measurements Franklin was applying. If he meant to include 
all persons of Germanic origin his estimates were too low. 
It is reasonable to assume that he had in mind only persons 
born in the Germanic states and did not take into account the 
natural increase of population in Pennsylvania which had 
taken place during the 77 years which had passed since the 
Concord brought the first settlers to Germantown.! 


The most reliable estimate of the population of Pennsyl- 
vania at the time of the beginning of the War of Independence, 
1776, is 225,000. Of these it is estimated that 110,000, or nearly 
one-half, were Germans or of German parentage. This fact, 
as it stands alone, may not be very impressive, but when we 
bear in mind that the combined populations of Georgia, South 
Carolina, New Hampshire and Rhode Island, did not approach 
110,000 in 1776, we can appreciate more fully the tremendous 
importance of this racial stock in the annals of colonial 


America. 


When is a Descendant of a German Immigrant not Considered 
to be a Pennsylvania German? 


For purposes of distinction the venerable Pennsylvania 
German Society, organized in 1880, will accept for membership 
only those persons who can prove descent from an ancestor 
who came to Pennsylvania before 1808. At first glance this 


1Franklin made this statement during his examination before Parlia- 
ment on the question of Pennsylvania’s attitude toward the Stamp Act. The 
fact that he appended his remarks about the German settlers with a veiled 
threat that many of these Germans had had military training in the lands 
of their origins, gives weight to the surmise that he was thinking only of 
German-born persons when he made his estimate. 


may seem to be a rather arbitrary arrangement. It is, how- 
ever, based upon a very tangible and clear-cut reason. Prior 
to 1808 there was no German national spirit. In that year the 
conqueror Napoleon Bonaparte fused a number of Germanic 
states into a union and thereby created the concept of a nation 
of Germans. This concept crystallized in 1812 and 1813 during 
the War of Liberation; it asserted itself forcibly in the Frankfort 
Assembly in 1848 and lashed into being a Germany, as such, 
in 1870. 


Only those persons whose ancestors came to America 
before there was a political entity known as Germany are Penn- 
sylvania Germans in one sense of the term. They were Pala- 
tines, Swiss, Alsatians, Wuerttembergers and others, among 
whom there were many cultural ties, but none political. Yes, 
there were Hessians among them. A few of the mercenary 
soldiers hired by Britain to fight against the American colonies 
lingered in America after their war service was ended. As 
prisoners of war these Hessians were quartered in the German 
communities of Reading, Lancaster and York, Pennsylvania, 
and in the Shenandoah Valley in Virginia. Some of them 
married and settled in these communities rather than return 
to the feudal masters in the Old World. Their descendants are 
indistinguishable from the mass of their fellow countrymen. 


We have considered. the technical definition of Pennsyl- 
vania Germans as prescribed by a chartered society organized 
for genealogical and historical purposes. In a popular sense 
the term must be given much broader meaning. There are 
today many persons thoroughly imbued with Pennsylvania 
German culture whose surnames are Irish, Scotch, English, 
French, Jewish and others. When the canals were built through 
the interior German counties of Pennsylvania Irish immigrants 
were employed as laborers. Many of them absorbed the Ger- 
man language, married ‘“schoene kleine Maedchen” and be- 
came, themselves, Pennsylvania Germans. We know of an 
Italian immigrant who has been in Berks County for more than 
thirty years and has not yet learned to speak English! The 
Pennsylvanisch dialect was sufficient for his conversational 
needs. We have toiled in the harvest fields with negroes who 
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talked “Dutch” to us and among themselves. Jews have found 
the Pennsylvania German dialect so much like their own 
Yiddish that they have become Pennsylvania Dutchmen in 
manner of speech, at least. 


Therefore we venture to define the term Pennsylvania Ger- 
man here as any person who has absorbed the finer elements 
of Pennsylvanisch culture and has learned to appreciate it for 
its worth. We would bar those who have sold their birthright 
by attempting to renounce their origins, regardless of the date 
when their hopeful immigrants came to these shores to share 
in the destiny of America and build so nobly for posterity. 


What did the Pennsylvania Germans Bring With Them? 


Certainly there must be something inherent in the culture 
of the Pennsylvania Germans to account for its tenacity through 
the centuries which have rolled since the prow of the “Concord” 
bobbed against the banks of the Delaware River two hundred 
and fifty-six years ago. Into the language islands which they 
have established in Ohio, Illinois; Michigan, New York, On- 
taric and Virginia, they have carried their knowledge of arts 
and cratts, their devotion to education, their deep piety, their 
intense patriotism, their agriculture and their dialect. On their 
language continent in southeastern Pennsylvania they have 
converted the Canaan which they found into a Shangri-La, a 
depository for the treasures of their hymns of devotion so care- 
fully housed in Bethlehem; a granary to feed millions who live 
in the language sea which surrounds them; cathedrals tower- 
ing over valleys with spires which point like God's finger hea- 
venward; seats of learning renowned everywhere on earth and 
arts and crafts which serve to embroider life and make living 
wholesome. 


These things they have done as Americans! For them 
America has been the only land of their interest for centuries. 
Upheavals in the various states of Europe have never set off 
fires of divided loyalty among these people. When they came 
here they erased the hyphen and set themselves to the single 
purpose of living and doing as in their souls they had yearned 
to live and do under tyrants. In this, the tercentennary of 


William Penn's birth, we are privileged to view the results of 
Penn's Holy Experiment and we pronounce them good! For 
here the human spirit was dignified, here the latent and sup- 
pressed forces of the human soul could, under freedom and 
democracy, plan, strive and achieve. 


How did the Pennsylvania German make use of his free- 
doms? To answer this we must examine the fundamental 
philosophy he brought with him. This philosophy is an integral 
part of his being. It rings in his religion; it speaks in colors 
green and golden waving over his fields; it is embedded in his 
art is mutely revealed in his crafts and handiwork. It isa 
philosophy of aesthetics, a concept of the beautifull To the 
ancient Greeks beauty could be found only by the process of 
removing the ugly. A sculptor found beauty by chipping off 
pieces of marble until a beautiful statue emerged from an ugly 
slab. This Hellenic concept of aesthetics permeated Europe 
during the early Christian era and European teachers imbued 
their pupils with this negative approach to achievement. The 
way to be good was not to do evil; observe the categorical 
imperatives, the Ten Commandments and other ‘Thou shalt 
nots’’ and you become a man of virtue, so they taught. 


The Protestant Revolution, under the leadership of Luther, 
did little or nothing to change this fundamental concept of life. 
To some degree Luther's insistence upon faith as the way of 
salvation rather than the Church's adherence to a philosophy 
of ‘'Good Works” was negative, rather than positive. In south- 
ern Germany there were a number of scholars who followed 
Luther in revolt against Catholicism who took Luther's teach- 
ings and Calvin's too, giving new interpretations and revolu- 
tionary concepts. Men like Jacob Arndt and Jacob Boehme, 
who taught that beauty, or beautiful living, is a positive thing; 
that it grows, naturally like the flower grows from the soil, the 
pod, the seed, the stem, the leaf, the bud and then the burst of 
beauty as a climax of a long period of gradual growth. 


Now all of this may seem to be very remote to the subject 
we are studying, and yet it is ever present in the thinking and 
acting of the Pennsylvania German today. Many persons have 
noted that in his make-up there is an atavistic longing for the 


soil. You can send the Pennsylvania farm boy to the city and 
surround him with sycophants who do his bidding in an office, 
but deep in his heart he is yearning to return to the farm and 
many times he does that very thing. A very successful busi- 
ness man whose roots are in a farm in Berks County told us 
that he never makes a decision without first considering the 
pioblem from the standpoint of whether it would work on the 
farm on which he was reared. 


Call it reversion to peasant origins if you wish to scoff, but 
do not forget the theme of beauty growing, developing, blos- 
soming, re-seeding; the permanence, the hope, the joy, the nur- 
ture, the love of God and man that this beauty symbolizes. 


Such a concept, proven true through thousands of repeti- 
tions in nature, gives the believer a fast and secure hold upon 
life; a sense of the worthwhileness of diligent effort; a promise 
for the immediate future and a pledge for eternal living. 


Therefore when the stone mason was chipping the edges 
from limestone blocks he had visions of building a stone house, 
a thing of beauty to speak of his work down through the cen- 
turies; when the farmer cleared unsightly weeds and brambles 
from the corner of his fences he was helping to make the world 
beautiful in the sight of God and man, and when the happy 
house-wife placed potted plants on her window sills she was 
sharing beauty with all who passed that way. What indeed 
was more natural then, that the master of the barony in 
America, son of a servile peasont along the Rhine, should 
proclaim to the world the beauty of his barn by painting and 
decorating the treasury which housed his rewards for helping 
God produce growing things on his fields? 


Ah! Beauty yes! But not personal adornment! God had 
created man in His concept of beauty. To alter such a creation 
would be to deface it in the sight of the Lord! But God had 
painted brilliant hues on the wings of blackbirds, he had 
variegated the colors of animals; sorrels, bays, roans, black 
and white; He had given a brown shell to the chestnut and 
black covering to the walnut and berries changed from green 
to red and ripened when black. There was beauty, and since 


God created it, there was no sin in copying it on birth certifi- 
cates, on dower chests, chairs, pottery and all of the things 
with which man surrounds himself in living. 


And beauty is constant; it does not vary in nature unless 
man's ingenuity helps God in the creating of new forms. The 
grafting of fruit trees; the crossbreeding of livestock, artificial 
selection of seeds and in breeding were all in line with aiding 
God's plan to gradually reconstruct the Garden of Eden through 
man’s Redemption. But new fads, styles, vogues and the many 
will-of-the-wisps which are designed by men io intrigue other 
men for their own profit — these devices were devoid of beauty. 
That piece of sorafitto pottery, decorated with birds or flowers, 
bearing an inscription of some immortal truth, that would be 
beautiful even unto the third and fourth and twentieth genera- 
tion, that turk’s head of slip ware would serve to bake sponge- 
cakes for the ‘Haus Frau’s” children’s children. It must be 
beautiful. 


And that rocking chair with its arched back and arc run- 
ners, that too must be a thing of beauty and a joy forever! For 
would not the lusty, young farmer wish to sit there some day, 
swaying back and forth as grandmother does now, reviewing 
the years that have passed and contemplating upon the report 
she would give to her Maker of her erstwhile stewardship on 
earth? That chair should have birds painted on it, perhaps a 
bunch of grapes or a dish of peaches; that chair should speak 
of natural things -— it must be beautiful. 


A joy forever! That is why we have spoken of Pennsyl- 
vania Germanland as Shnagri-La! 


Who was Who of 


Pennsylvania German Ancestry 


Baer, George F.—railroads 

Beissel, Conrad—treligious leader, hymn writer 

Black, Jeremiah—jurist 

Borah, William E.—Idaho senator 

Cameron, Simon—statesman 

Dern, George—Secretary of War 

Dock, Christopher—early Pennsylvania seen 

Drawbaugh, Daniel—inventor 

Eicholtz, Jacob—engraver 

Frick, Henry Clay—industrialist 

Fritchie, Barbara—(Barbara Hauer) 

Fritz, John—inventor RYOBARGA 

Funk, Isaac—publisher o q 0 mat 

Hay, John—statesman 

Hillegas, Michael—First Treasurer of the United States 

Kaufman, Reginald—editor 

Kelpius, John—mystic 

Kramp, Johan (Cramp)—ship builder 

Lick, James—builder of Lick Observatory 

Ludwig, Christion—baker-general (Revolutionary War) 

Mellon, Andrew—financier 

Melsheimer, Frederic A.—entomologist 

Muhlenberg, Frederick A. C.—First Speaker of the House of 
Representatives 

Muhlenberg, Peter — Revolutionary War General 

Pastorius, Francis Daniel—scholar 

Pitcher, Molly—(Mary Ludwig) 

Riley, James Whitcomb—poet 

Rittenhouse, David—astronomer 

Schaeffer, Nathan C.—educator 

Schley, William—Admiral in Spanish-American War 

Schwab, Charles—steel magnate 


Snyder, Herman—dean of University of Cincinnati 
Steigel, Heinrich Wilhelm—glass manufacturer 
Steinmetz, Charles—inventor 

Taylor, Bayard—man of letters 

Wanamaker, John—merchant 

Wayne, Anthony—’’Mad""—Revolutionary War general 
Weiser, Conrad—colonial Indian agent 

Wetzel, Lewis—scout 

Wistar, Caspar—glass manufacturer 

Wister, Owen—novelist 

Wolle, J. Fred—organizer of Bach Choir, Bethlehem 
Woolworth, Frank W.—merchant 


Who is Who of 


Pennsylvania German Ancestry 


Althouse, Paul — operatic tenor 

Arnold, Henry C. — commander of air forces 

Barber, Mary — chief army dietician 

- Baum, Walter Emerson — artist 

(Bierbower), Elsie Janis — songbird of the A. E. F. 
Bright, J. Gilpin — hero of Flying Tigers 

Buchman, William — organizer of the Oxford Movement 
Crowell, Grace Noll — post laureate of Texas 

Devers, Jacob Laucks — military commander 

Earle, George H. — ex-governor of Pennsylvania 
Eisenhower, Dwight D. — military commander 

Ent, Uzal — commander of air forces 

Gable, Clark — actor 

Grey, Zane — novelist 

Haas, Francis B. — educator 

Heinz, H. J. — industrialist 

Hershey, Lewis G. — selective service administration 
Hershey, Milton S. — industrialist 

Hoover, Herbert C. — ex-president of the United States 
Ickes, Harold — Secretary of the Interior 

Maurer, James H. — Socialist Leader 

Messersmith, Fred W. — Ambassador to Mexico 
Pepper, George Wharton — former Pennsylvania senator 
Pershing, John J. — military commander 

Roberts, Owen D. — Supreme Court Justice 

Sayre, Francis B. — Governor of the Philippines 
Shoemaker, Henry W. — historian and diplomat 


Singmaster, Elsie — novelist 


Spaatz, Carl B. — commander of Air Forces 
Stamm, Frederick B. — clergyman 
Stark, Harold R. — naval commander 


Stettinius, Edward, Jr. — Secretary of State 
Stout, J. Wesley — publisher 


Studebaker, John F. — National Commissioner of Education 
Swallow, William A. — sculptor 
Swope, Guy E. — Governor of Puerto Rico 


Thomas, Lowell — news commentator 
Wallace, Henry A. — Vice-President ot the United States 
Wickard, Claude — Secretary of Agriculture 
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